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Hae studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem delec- 
tant, res prosperas ornant, adversis solatium ac 
perfugium pratem. 

TULLY. 

Oor whole moral constitution 

shows, that we are formed to be so- 

cial and active beings. Our wants 
are to be supplied by industry ; and 
we depend upon one another for in- 
numerable favours, for eomforts and 
conveniences, and for ail the happi- 
ness which we derive from social in- 
tercourse. But though impelled by 
our necessities to a life of activity 
and industry, and prompted by our 
social affections te partake of the en- 
joyments of society, yet, even to the 
most active and industrious, much 
time remains from their ordinary 
employments, which must be other- 
wise disposed of; and those who 
most indulge their fondness for com- 
pany, find intervals, and those nu- 
merous and sometimes long, in which 
they must seek gratification from an- 
other source. It therefore becomes 
H 





an object of some importance, te 
possess those means which may af- 
ford happiness during the absence of 
company or dissipation, and the va- 
cancy from business. And in this 
respect [ have often had occasion to 
remark the advantages which a man 
of a cultivated niind, avith a fondness 
for books, possesses over his more 
ignorant and less refined neighbour. 
He who has a mind thus disciplined, 
thus fitted for rational and liberal en- 
joyment, never need feel. that list- 
jessuess which makes existence a 
burden, and which compels its mise- 
rable victim to seek a-respite from 
his sufferings either'in the company 
of the idle, or the haunts of dissipa- 
tien. Instead of which, in the ab- 
sence of living campanions, he finds 
pleasure and instruction in conver- 
sing with the venerable dead, whose 
minds are portrayed in their works ; 
and, in the want of business, he finds 
a most dlightful employment in ex- 
panding his mind with new informa- 
tion and new acquisitions of kuow- 
ledge. Te can realize, when occa- 
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sion requires, the truth of that saying 
of one of the antients, ‘thet he was 
never jess alone than when alone. 

A guilant and luxurious nation are 
thus characterized, by the poet: 


i! 
Unknown to them, when a pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy. 


Who that has enjoyed the pleas- 


ures of intellect, does not pity that 
4q 


people, whichywhen eloyed with the 
gratifieations. of sense, are unable to 
fill the “languid pause” which suc- 
ceeds, with the refined and exalted 
pleasures of reason? Sensual pleas- 


ures, however exquisite and trans-. 


porting in the enjoyment, ‘are, in 
their nature, of short continuance, 
and grow less pleasurable the oftener 
they are repeated. Itis out of the 
power of the most Juxurious to en- 
gross all their lives with their darling 
gratifications. They will find atime 
when the appetite will) be ‘cloyed, 
aod when the finest delicacies will 
cease to gratify. He who knows 
how to fill this “languid pause” with 
the “ finer joy” of the intellect, with 
rational conversation or the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, may be consider- 
edas possessing a fountain of pleas- 
ure in himself, from which he may 
always draw in copious streams. 
Like a pure spring, the oftener it is 
used, the clearer it becomes. But 
how different is the condition of the 
sensualist! His pleasures are liable 
to be affected by every variation of 
external circumstances. He is de- 
pendent on the weather, and the ca- 
prices and whims of others, for what 


he should possess in himself. Should | 
his promised gratifications fail, he is | 


then left miserable, and without re- 
source. In his own mind he finds 
all a barren and solitary waste. In 
company he seeks a Suspension of 
his misery. But here too, amid com- 
panions as ignorant, as upinformed 








angl as gross as himself, he finds none 
of the rational pleasures of* society. 
In the vacuity of thought, and the 
absence of other means of pleasure, 


they betake themselves to gross dis- 


sipation. Their eoaviviality is thus 
described by Jobuson: “Their mirth 
(says he) is without images; their 
laughter without motive ; their pleas- 
ures gross and sensual, in which the 
mind has no part; their conduct at 
once wild and mean: they laugh at 
order and law, but the frown of pow- 
er dejects, and the eye of wisdom 
abashes them.” j 

Such, among the young and gay, 
are often the effects of a want of a 
relish for intellectual pleasure. Were 
we to consider the state of mind 
alone which drives them to gratifica- 
tions so low and grovelling, we might 
indeed view their conduct with less 
severity. But when the means of 
avoiding such a conduct, are so easi- 
ly acquired, they must surely be 
very culpable for the neglect. Were 
it only on the score of immediate 
pleasure, which is in truth their great 
rule of conduct, it might be recom- 
mended to the sensual to gain some 
fondness for the acquisition of know, 
ledge, that they might the better fill 
those intervals from pleasure which 
will sometimes be forced upon them, 
If indeed they could once bring 
themselves to feel delight in the ac- 
quisition of information, in the dis- 
covery of truth, and the expansion of 
their own views and conceptions, 
there would be some hope that they 
might be debarred from thnse gross 
and guilty practices, to which they 
have recourse. . At all events, if it 
failed of producing this desirable ef- 
fect, it would be attended with one 
good consequence—it would height- 
en the enjoyment of company, and 
afford a refuge from which they 
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thight derive satisfaction, when all, 


external objects failed of giving it. 
Those who are bred wholly to ac- 
tive pursuits, rarely have the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring such a stock of 
knowledge. as will furnish materials 
fer reflection, or such a taste for 
hooks as can make reading agree- 
able. And herice, most of this class 
of society, as soon as liberated from 
their ordinary employments, are seen 
strolling about to catch a piece of 
news, or seek relaxation among 
those as listless as themselves. Such 
indeed is sometimes the conduct o7 
those whose opportunities have been 
greater, and who are therefore [ess 
excusable. When abstracted from 
their business, men, who have no rel- 
ish for ‘intellectual gratifications, are 
compelled to seek some diversion; 
and however gross and _jrrational, it 
is yet more tolerable than that tedi- 
um which they feel. It is not unfre- 
quent, that those who have spent 
most of their lives in active employ- 
ments, amid the noise and bustle of 
business, after having acquired a for- 
tune, determine to enjoy it (as they 
are pleased to style it) in retirement. 
But this part of their lives, which is 
set apart for the express purpose of 
enjoyment, generally turns out to be 
the most miserable. After trying it 
long enough to find it intolerable, 
they have again to return to those 
labours and habits, which were once 
deemed burdensome and oppressive. 
The reason of this sad. disappoint- 
ment seems to he, that as objects of 
sense have, hitherto, wholly engross- 
ed their attention, they are, by this 
circumstance, rendered incapable of 


‘deriving, pleasure from the objects of 


intellect, which are, the only means 
they can find in retirement... That 


this is true, appears. from the differ-' 


ent effects of retirement on those 





‘effect of their pay 


who, in the course of active business, 
have paid some attention to the cul- 
tivation of the mind, and those who 
have not. While the former, in read- 
ing and contemplation, may make 
retirement agreeable, to the latter it 
becomes irksome and intolerable. [¢ 
would be worth the while, therefore, 
for those who are now active, to cul- 
tivate some acquaintanee with let- 
ters, to aequire some relish for books, 
if it weré only in reference to a time 
of life when age will unfit for business, 
and wealth vender labour unneces- 
gary. I. G. 
= 
THE EFFECTS OF POVERTY 
UPON MEN OF GENIUS. 


FEW subjects have more fre- 
quently, oecupied the attention of 
writers, than,, the distresses which 
the poverty of men of genius has 
obliged them,to undergo. The lan- 
guage of conmmmiseration has beea 
uniformly. used.on this occasion; 
and there have been few, I believe, 
whom the history of those whose 
sufferings have been not less remark- 
able than their superior productions, 
has not afleeted. with feelings of ré- 
gret. Poverty like theirs, would ex- 
cite compassion, when experienced 
by men even of the least sensibility. 
Hunger, nakedness and. imprisen- 
ment, require no peculiar situations 
for the infliction of their pains. But 
the distresses of these are always 
more intense, in preportion as the 
enjoyments. ence experienced, or 
hoped for, are exquisite; and men 
of genius feel this part of the suffer- 
ing more, on account of their superior 
delicacy of feeling. 

But. the lasguage of commisera- 
tion has, on this, subject, become 
trite, and investigafion may here en- 
ter.ona field not often explored, The 
erty on their wri- 
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tings, may afford a curious, if not 
useful subject of enquiry. 

Poverty obliges an author to.com- 
ply, servilely, with the public opinion, 
He must chase this deity through. all 
her wanderings, through.bogs.as well 
#s inthe plain country, at.teast,.if he 
would receive either applause or as- 
sistance from her votaries. The pub- 
lic taste is often incorrect, and the 
variations ef public opinion on mat- 
ters of taste, by their frequent oecur- 
rence, show that the publie cannot 
always be right, because it is not al- 
ways uniform and consistent with 
itself. But the author may be free 
from the contagion around him: his 
mind may despise the trammeis with 
which genius kas been leaded: he 
may feel the strong influence of natu- 
ral genius, and possess a sound, eriti- 
cal judgment, formed by the cultiva- 
tion of the best common sense. But} 
all these do not break the bonds with 
which poverty has fettered him. 
Perhaps he might be willing to risk 


his fame (dear as it is to authors) on | 


the success of productions modelled 
after nature, and approved by his 
own judgment, even when not con- 
formed to the standard of popularity. 
But by a deviation from this, what 
does he risk? Not his prospect 
of fame merely, but his very daily 
bread. He dares not do this, and is, 
therefore, obliged to comply with 
every error which fashion has intre- 
dueed. This effect, as far as it takes 
place, 1 is to perpetiate bad taste, and 
to repress natural or elegant writing. 


Another unhappy effect of pov erty 
is, that it obliges anthors to publish 
their works be fore they are finished. 
This is an injury to literature chiefly, 
although it may sometimes affect 
morals ; but to literature the injury 
is serious, especially when the au- 
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these defects were to be discovered 
by all, and their only consequence 
were to deprive us.of the pleasure 
}which excellence in the faulty part 
would. have ».afforded, the injury 
would. be eomparatively unimpor- 
tant... But, like-all the errors. of great 
men, they are chiefly detrimental on 
account of the imitation of others. 
Imitators as frequently. copy the de- 
fects of 4 model as his excellencies ; 
rand are commonly. much: more -suc- 
cessful in the former than in the _lat- 
ter case. These. errors then are to 
be copied by many generations of 
inferior authors, who may feel the 
itech of writing, and yet want the 
power of distinguishing what is prop- 
er and excellent, from what is:im- 
proper and mean,)/untik the: bright 
reputation of the original defaulter be 
reduced to a proper standard,, by a 
falr exposition of his: defects by im- 
partial posterity.. 

But the poverty-of men of genius, 
by the dependence which it. creates 
on the patronage of the wealthy and 
powerful, both degrades literature 
and injures morality... The finest tal- 
ents are, by this dependence, prosti- 
tuted to the most unworthy purposes. 
Ingenuity is. made to exert -herself, 
for the support ¢f the errors or wiek- 
ed designs of a party ; and Imagina- 
tion is obliged to select her choicest 
decorations to cover the deformity 
ef Vice, or to ornament the brow of 
rich Stupidity. From this. depend- 
enee spring the servile dedications 
and fulsome poetical addresses, with 
which men of rank are so often salu-* 
ted by men of letters,. Ner can this 
degradation ef genius be surprising 
to those whe consider, that the man 
of genius has. his wants. as well. as 
others. They. are as numerous, and 
often greater than those of the gene- 





thor isa man of superior talents. If 


rality of men. His family feel the 
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necessities of life as well as others ; 
and. their wants are more identified 
with his own, than in ‘the case of) 
eommon men, on account of the su- 
perior tenderness and sensibility usu- 


siderations may, in Some degree, pal- 
liate his faults, but they cannot ex- 
euse them. ‘The man'of genius, when 
urged to'a prostitution of it, should 
consider himself as a martyr to truth 
and justice, and cheerfully uncergo 
the persecations and sufferings to 
which a non-compliance may expose 
him. Butif they cannot excuse the 
crime, still less eam they repair the 
injury. 

But the effects of poverty are not 
all pernicious. With her evils, she 
brings some’ benefits. 

It'is probable that many ofthe ex- 
ertions of imetr of genius,” are solely 
owitig to the pressure of“ poverty. 
The connection of talents with indo- 
fence is not unfrequent; and men of 
talents, if enabled ‘to enjoy the com- 
forts of life without exertion, would, 
probabiy, have amused themselves 
with the passive and speculative 
pleasures of taste, and not exerted 
the active powers of their genius. 
They have been commonly so fond 
of social pleasures, that they could 
be driven out of their sphere, mto la- 
borious exertions, only by some 
powerful motive, like the pressure of 
poverty. Afte establishment of 
their reputation, “poverty alone, in 
most cases, remains to command a 
continuance of their efforts. What- 
ever theyr suecess in a new attempt 
may be, it evill add little to their re- 
putation ; and as it is doubtful, it may 
detract much from it. ‘There are 
very many disagreeable things in an 
author’s publishing his works ; and if 
therc be no urgent necessity for this, 
it is to be feared that many weuld 





6t 


relinquish their hopes of applause, if 
they could Jeave with them the trou- 
bles of preparation, and: their anxious 


*solicitude about the success of the 
work. 
ally attendant on*génius: ‘These con- | 


Much of diesanntyy of men of ge- 
nivs, is attributable to their poverty. 
This is always favourable to the cre- 
ation and growth of energy: and 
more especially in those minds 
which feel some confidence in their 
own powers. Men of genius are ne- 
ver more disposed to make powerful 
exertions, than when adventitious aid 
seems denied to them. ‘They then 
become possessed of an ardour which 
considers obstacles not to be plaeed 
for’ obstruetion, but for conquest. 
They scemrte become more elasti¢ 
and powerfal, by the weight laid up- 
on them. 


Another advantageous: effect of 
poverty on the ‘abilities of men of 
genius, is the acquaintance of humaa 
nature which it causes them to ac- 
quire. Their circumstances oblige 
them to associate with men in the. 
lower waiks of life, which certainiy 
afford the best exhibitions of human. 
nature. In the superior ranks ef so- 
ciety, nature is always.disguised un- 
der the trappings of art. Men are 
there accustomed to conceal the 
operations ef their passions, and te 
counterfeit affections and emotiens 
which they do not feel. Even when 
the passions shall have gone over the 
barriers imposed-by-refinement, their 
effects are so mingled with the ordi-. 
nary habits of the individual, arising 


| froin his situation, and Cod ladon 


that when accurately described, the 
description will appear natural enly- 


‘to those of the same rank and habits. 
But in the lower classes of society, 


nature is seen under her own true 
appearance, ‘The strong expressions 
of feeling which the various incidents. 
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of life eall for, are here, and almost 
only here, to be learnt. By descri- 
bing these, pictures will beformed, 
whose correctness will be immedi- 
ately and universally recognized. 
Poverty also, by making him more 
exposed to the accidents of life than 
he would otherwise have been, gives 
him more ‘frequent opportunities of 
copying his own feelings as patterns, 
opportunities to which none rise su- 
perior. In short, ifhe would describe 
man, the writer must mingle with 
him where he is in active occupation. 
He must “take his instruments” and 
materials for drawing with him into 
the crowd, and sketeh every thing 
remarkable as it passes before him; 
considering the inconveniences of 
his situation as amply compensated 
by the opportunities it me of 
delineating correctly. © 

This subject might, sakalal, be 
extended much farther: and as it» is 
not fully diseussed, an opinion whe- 
ther the poverty efits votaries is, on 
the whole, a detriment ‘to letters, 
would appear rather a matter of pre- 
suinption, than a decision of judg- 
ment. 5. N. 


DETACHED SENTENCES. 
ALERE learning, however great, 
will not always produce opinions 
which are correet, when reduced to 
practice. This is immediately per- 


ceived, when we see the pernicious | m 


efleets of systems, contrived by the 
ingenuity of schoolmen and theorists, 
when reduced to the regulation of 
society. ‘They form erroneous opin- 
ions of human, motives and inten- 
tions; supposing’ them either ex- 
tremely virtuous or grossly wicked ; 
that they have much firmness or 
much caprice; that they are too 
reasonable or too whimsical. Their 
manners, therefore, will be gentle, 


rigid, censorions, of adulatory, ac 
cording to they ideas of human. na- 
ture. Learning will show, perhaps, 
what men should be—experience on- 
ly, what they really are. 


IT has often heen mentioned, as « 
matter of wonder and regret, that 
men should vary so much in their 
opinions.—So far from being wen- 
derful, it is perfectly natural; for 
we cannot but expect, thatdifferent 
degrees of acuteness will. produce 
different opinions, and that the same 
result will not be found from opera- 
tions wholly opposite. Nor ean I 
think that.a contrariety of opinion is 
so much to be regretted. Investiga- 
tion is the result of uncertainty ; this 
is learnt by having ourwpinions ques- 
tioned—for nota few have been ru- 


| ined because: they have: built upon 


such ideas; as, while. they suppose 
them self-evident, others ‘have been 
demonstrating them to be incorrect. 
Opposition rouses activity, and pro- 
daces siudy ; and the cause of truth 
has, upon the whole, received ad- 
ditional strength from sophistry and 
doubt. Carneades-used to say, “ If 
there were no Chrysippus, there would 
be no Carneades,” intimating that he 
derived much wisdom from. his op- , 
ponent. 


IT is thought by “post people, that 
to change opinio ‘disgraceful; and 

many, for that réason, support opin- 
ions which they not believe true, 
for the’ sake of preserving, as they 
suppose, their character for stability. 
This, however, if considered, is the 
most Curious idea that ean he ima- 
gin¢d: for it is’ certainly singular, 
that a person would wish thus to re- 
venge only on himself. As no ¢he 
can know his real opinion but him- 
self, no regret or sorrow can be ene - 











tertained on the part of another ; and 
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although many might wish that his 
vpinion wis different, himself only 


ean be troubled with the consequen- | 


ces.~One erroneous’ opinion, like’ 
an error in figures, leads to very in- 
coxrect conclusions—ané as the con- 


duct of men arise from-their senti- | 


ments, he who stifles error ia prefer- 
ence to exposing it, atifles it only to 
his own disadvantage. 


THE pviiciple of setting to our- 
selves bounds for our conduct by 
any other person’s, is. evidently er- 
roneous ; because it is a fact attested 


by experience and observation, that | 


those bounds are secldem attained? 
and that we are more liable to fall 
short than, to. overleap. them: for 
from unforeseen circumstances. and 
accidents, one’s success, however 
probable, is..eften defeated, and his 
determinations, |, however ! resolute, 
often relinquished ; so that it. be- 
comes absolutely necessary to aim 
higher than we shall probably reach, 
and strive, with unremitting zeal, to 
arrive at a point beyond the limits 
which any have attained. 


I consrper Marriage asa sacred 
bond of mutual indissoluble friend- 
ship, intended only for persons of 
similar, virtuous dispositions; as a 
remedy for an evil, rather than a pos- 
itive good; as a gift permitted to 
be enjoyed, rather than recommend- 
ed; avd as an institution growing 
out of the depravity, and not the vir- 
tue of the human charaeter. On 
these accounts, the utmost caution 
and deliberation must be neceskary 
to render it productive of happy 
consequences, ’ 


a 


=e 








POETRY. 





ON THE PROSPECT FROM 
| EAST ROCK* 


NOW, while the sun, with downward glance, 
‘Throws all | Nature in a trance; 
While solemn silence reigns around, 
Unbroke, save by a murm’ring sound, 
@r by the crow scarce seen on high, 
Cawing in the dizzy sky; 

Here, far remov’d from worldly strife, 
And freed from all the cares of life, 
On this rock, projecting rude, 

In a sober, musing moad, 

Pll sit, and muse upon the show 

So wildly, richly spread below. 


Far distant as the eye ean reach, 
Save, dim deseried, th” extended beach, 
Rising o’cr the wat’ry scene, 

Like distant clouds, is seen to gleam; 
While, extended far and wide, 

The dark blue watets slowly glide, 
Sometimes yleaming, sometimes bright, 
As the sun’s refulgent light, 

Shining on the wat’ry pillow, 

Flashes from the heaving billow, 

Now the breezes from the shore, 
Lightly skim its surface 0’, 
Dimpling, smiles the raffled bay, 

As in sportive rounds they play; 

Now high in air they sportive dance, 
Now o’er the waves they lightly glance ; 
Now the surface blithesome kiss, 
Waking all things into bliss. 

Such’ be my life, so calm and still, 
Free from every pain and ill: 

While harmless pleasure, cheerful toil, 
Engagements free from ali turmeil, 
Just agitate life’s peaceful ocean, ~ 
But raise no storm or wild commotion. 


Slow wafted by the ile gale, 
Mine eye has caught a distant sail ; 
Now gradual less ‘ning so the eye, 
"The less ning bark melts into sky ; 
But still, with eager gaze, in vain 
1 dwell upon the wat’ry plain, 

‘Till dim around at every glance, 

The vanish d sail is seen to dance, 
And the light specks now float on high, 
Now o'er the distant waters fiy. 

Se friends and pleasures we pursue, 
Departing, still we strain ovr view ; 


* To those not acquainted with the sicuation i 
this rock, it may be observed, that it lays on the 


thrre isa fine view of the city, He harbour, and 





Long-Teland Sound. 


east side of Nen»Heven; from the top of which — 
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And e’en when vanish'd quite away, 
Faney will oft usurp her sway, 
And present bring those objects fled, 
And conjure up to jife the dead. 


But see, projecting on cach side, 
"The jutting lands the tides divide, 
While between the verdant steeps, 
Calm the peaceful water sleeps, 

Often shining through the wood, 

With a gicaming, silvery flood. 

While o’er the bay advancing, 

Mildly en the billow glanemg, 

"The hight-house rears its modest head, 
Scaree seen above its wat'ry bed ; 

How little, nifling does it seem, 

While the wind’s hush’d, and all’s serene! 
But should the storm in fury Gse, 

And lash the billgws to the skies, 

Then! then it stahds supremely great, 
Sole hope, sole refnge then from tate. 

So shines Religion here below, — 
Beauteous, lovely, void of show ; 

Hew little priz‘d its modest deara, 

While p'easure gilds the earthly scene! 
But should J fisfurtune’s clouds once lowcr, 
How much we need its saving power! 


Streteh’d along the harbour’s side, 
See the civy epreading wide, 
“Offers to the swiny ray 
A thousand gaudy colours gay, 
While he tufted trees between, 
Shine with the riehest green; 
And the steeples risihg high, 
Pojat their tapers to the sky. 
While oft is wafted on the gale, 
cr many a meadow, many a dale, 
The distamt waggon’s rattling jar, 
The echoing hammer heard afar ; 
The heavy, droning, tedious note 
Of busy hum from men remote. 
Or fav beneath is heard the sound 
The daring workman wakes around ; 
Who, clinging to the mountarn’s side, 
Rends from the rock its hoary pride, 
Which leaps from high with crashing sound, 
And filling, shakes the trembling ground ; 
While echoes from the mountain steep, 
‘With deepen’d tone the sound repeat. 
‘Sometimes heard the water's brawl, 
As it murmurs in its fall; 
And as we listen still, we hear 
"The same dull note strike in the ear. 
An emblem this of those who glide, 
Without ove effort, down life’s tide ; 
‘Whose plodding course presents to view 
A tdious road of sombre hue. 
Now o'er the landscape wide, 
My eyes with rapture glide : 
What various beauties strike my view; 
What prospects rising, ever new ! 










The waving corn, the meadow grount, 
The flocks and cattle feeding round ; 

| The tufted trees, the hillocks green, 
The distant houses, scarcely seen, 
Peeping from the mountain's side, 

O'er the smiling landscape wide ; 

The winding, babbling shrub-bound rill, 
Gleaming from the shady hill ; 


| The distant ships that steady glidc, 


Waited o’er the briny tide, 
Wooing to each snowy sail 
The sportive, light, inconstant gale. 


Such is the stene wide spread below, 
So lovely does the landscape show ; 
How soon, alas! may change the face 
Of all that now the prospect grace ; 


| A few years more, the traveller's eye 


In vain will seek around to spy 

Those scenes that now attract the view, 

Cloth'd in nature’s loveliest hue ; 

Tu vain will seek the busy race, 

‘Who toil for honour, wealth and place ; 

And future times as little know 

Of all our schemes, our pomp and show, 

As we of those who here have stool, 

Aud gaz‘ with wonder on the flood : 

A few years since, the war-whoop shrill, 

Was echoed back from every Dill ; 

And he who wound the plain below, 

‘The Indian hunter's form might knew, 

As high above he fearless sprung, 

While to his step the mountain rung. 

But now nc more do any meet 

The traces of the Indian's feet ; 

The warrior’s form is lowly laid, 

Unnotie'd, in the lonely glade ; 

The.dusky race have long since fled 

To their Jast and peaceful bed ; 

Their sun is set, their day is’ past ; 

Our night, too soon, will come at last. 
Zz. A. 
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TO . 





' ‘YES, Fame, I own, has ‘been my theme, 


And bays I’ve hop’d to share ; 
But never had I dard to dream 
Of laurels from the fair. 


But, ah, the fate of mortal things ! 
The charm was scarce convey’d, 
Fre Time had lent its Justre wings, 

*Twas wither'd and decay'd. 


Thus fame at distance meets our eyes, 
It blooms serene and bland ; 
But when we grasp the fragile prize, 
It withers in our hand. 
re ACADEMICUA, 
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